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ty  approval,  our  cheerful  obedience,  and  our 
vigorous  support. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  law  was  passed 
in  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  the  State 
of  Maine,  which  prohibits  all  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Since  that 
time,  a  similar  law  has  been  enacted  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the 
t  erritory  of  Minnesota.  And  I  may  here 
add  that  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  have 
had  a  law  for  more  than  twenty  years  on  the 
subject  of  Temperance,  similar  in  all  its  es¬ 
sential  features,  to  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
It  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  its  influ- 


I.  TIMOTHY— 1.  8. 

“  But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully.” 

There  is  a  reference  in  these  words  to 
the  law  which  was  given  b}^  Moses  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  That  law  the  Jews  were 
prone  to  pervert  and  misapply.  It  was  no 
fault  of  the  law,  however,  that  it  was  per¬ 
verted  and  abused.  The  fault  was  wholly 
in  the  authors  of  that  perversion.  The  law 
itself  was  good — good  in  its  origin — good 
in  its  aims — good  in  its  adaptation  or  fit¬ 
ness  to  its  end,  and  good  in  its  results.  It 

is  no  proof  that  the  law  of  God  is  not  good,  _ _ 

because  it  inflicts  punishment  on  the  diso-  j  ence  has  been  most  benign  and  salutary, 
bedient.  It  was  designed  “  make  the  |  Is  a  law,  then,  which  prohibits  the  traffic 
way  of  the  transgressor  hard/’  Every  law  in  intoxicating  drinks,  to  be  used  as  a  bever  • 
possessing  these  characteristics,  may  be  pro-  age,  a  good  law  ?  Is  it  wise  ?  Is  it  based 
nounqed  good,  “if  a  man  use!  it  lawfully ;  on  sound  principles  ?  Is  it  desirable  that 
knowing  this,  that  the  law  wasnot  made  for  such  a  law  should  be  speedily  enacted  in 
a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  ^lawless  fc0hio?  Are  the  citizens  of  our  State— a 
and  disobedient.”  The  law  utters  no  threat-  J  majority  of  them — prepared  for  this  law? 
nings,  denounces  no  penalties  against  ,  If  it  were  soon  to  be  enacted,  would  they 
the  righteous  or  obedient.  Its  whole  de*  s^e  to  it  tl\at  it  was  not  frustrated  or  defeat- 
sign  is  to  restrain  the  selfish  and  counter-  !  ed  ?  Would  they  see  to  it,  that  its  requi re¬ 
act  the  wicked  in  all  their  w  f\ g  doings.—  raents  were  s^npulouslv  complied  with,  and 
“ The  end  of  the  Qommandmnt  is  charity its  provisions  T^ithfully  carried  out?  It 
“  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  tl j  law.”  The  j  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  a  subject 
celebrated  Burke  has  said,  “Low  is  benefi-  J  so  deeply  affecting  the  present  and  future 
cence  acting  by  rule .”  Fiery  law,  then,  1  interests  of  this  commonwealth,  has  ever 
which  is  based  on  public!  necessity,  and  j  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  our 
which  aims  to  accomplish  |g ood  object  by  Legislators;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  tEat  tike 


wise  and  efficient  provisions  13  a  good  law, 
and  consequently  ought  to  receive  our  hear- 


words  of  scripture  are  peculiarly  appjjfabta. 
to  them  in  their  public  as  well  as  privat» 
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apacity — “  If  thou  altogether  hold  thy  | 
oace  at  this  time,  then  shall  there  enlarge-  j 
nent  and  deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews  from  j 
another  quarter :  but  thou  and  thv  father’s 
house  shall  be  destroyed ;  and  who  knoweth 
whether  thou  art  come  to  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this?” — Esther  iv.  14. 

One  thing  is  painfully  evident.  The 
temperance  reform  is  not  yet  complete. — 
There  yet  remains  a  great  work  to  be  done. 
Glance  for  one  moment  at  the  extent  of  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  in  our  land,  a  land  as  ! 
highly  favored,  perhaps,  as  any  on  which 
the  sun  shines.  According  to  the  lowest 
estimate  which  I  can  make,  there  must  be 
at  this  day  at  least  fifty  thousand  intem¬ 
perate  persons  in  Ohio — one  in  forty.  By 
intemperate  persons,  I  do  not  mean  those 
who  are  given  to  gross  and  habitual  intoxi¬ 
cation,  but  all  such  as  are  manifestly  injured 
by  the  occasional  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

I  mean  such  as  have  powerful  appetites  for 
strong  drink — appetites  which  have  already 
been  improperly  indulged — appetites  which 
will  prove  the  ruin  of  these  fifty  thousand 
individuals,  if  the  temptations  to  strong  drink 
continue  to  be  as  common  as  they  are  now. 
Fifty  thousand  inebriates !  What  an  army ! 
What  a  host  to  be  furnished  by  a  single 
State,  even  though  that  State  is  large. — 
Many  of  these  are  already  confirmed  inebri¬ 
ates,  and  many  more  are  young  men  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  being  carried  down  the 
stream  of  intemperance,  and  whose  gloomy 
prospects  will  soon  be  sealed,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  speedily  and  efficiently  done  to 
avoid  it. 

Look  for  one  moment  at  these  wretched 
and  miserable  beings.  None  but  a  drunk- 
ard  can  describe  a  drunkard’s  wretchedness. 
The  shame,  the  mortification,  and  the  up- 
braidings  of  conscience  which  he  is  forced 
to  endure,  are  altogether  indescribable./  IrP 
estimating  the  evils  and  miseries  of  ihtem- 
perance,  you  must  not  look  upon  these  fifty 
thousand  inebriates  as  isolated  and  solitary  ’ 
beings.  You  must  look  upon  them  in  their 
domestic,  social,  and  civil  rations.  You 
must  group  together  with  them  their 
wretched  wives  and  miserable  children,  their 
broken  hearted  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  other  near  relatives,  whom  they  make 
miserable,  and  over  whom  they  exert  a 
m.ost  ffepraviifg  and  debasing  influence. — 
Thijjb,  too,  how  much  intemperance  has 
and  is  still  doing  to  swell  the  tide  of 


!  public  calamity.  Who  can  tell  how  much 
|  intemperance  has  done,  and  may  yet  do, 
j  tow7 ard s  corrupting  the  purity  of  our  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  choice  of  our  rulers.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  everv  contested  national 
election  was  decided  by  drunkards.  A  glass 
of  rum  will  buy  a  drunkards  vote.  Glance 
at  the  immense  amount  of  tax  which  you 
pay  for  the  support  of  paupers,  who  are 
made  so  by  the  vice  of  intemperance.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  conceded  point,  that  intern - 
j  perance  produces  more  pauperism  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  Glance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  intemperance.  Recollect 
that  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  ten 
millions  of  vdoilars  are  vested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Look  at 
the  millions  of  money,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  time  squandered  by  drunkards 
every  year.  And  who  can  tell  how  many 
of  the  dreadful  calamities  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  board  our  steamboats,  are  trace¬ 
able  to  intemperance  ?  Glance  at  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  intemperance  on  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  men.  “No  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  Unless  he  abandons 
his  cups  and  becomes  thoroughly  reformed, 
his  conversation  is  a  moral  impossibility. — 
His  conscience  is  seared  as  w  ith  a  hot  iron, 
and  all  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his  soul 
are  benumbed.  All  the  motives  contained 
in  the  everlasting  gospel,  are  addressed  to 
him  in  vain.  The  drunkard  is  engaged  in 
nothing  that  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report — he  is  ready  to  engage  in  everything 
that  is  bad  and  hateful  and  of  evil  tendency. 
When  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
he  is  prepaid  to  perpetrate  crimes  at  which 
he  would  shudder  in  his  sober  moments. 

Now,  certainly,  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  prevent  such  manifold  evils  The 
source  ot  all  this  misery  and  sufferingfought 
to  be  dried  up.  The  sole  question,  then,  is, 

can  anything  more  be  done  than  has  been 

*/  •- 

done  ?  Must  the  present  race  of  drimt-ards 
be  abandoned  to  wretchedness  and  ruin  ? — 
Cannot  another  effort  be  made  to  reform 
and  save  the&  fifty  thousand  inebriates  ? — 
Cannot  somWing  be  done  to  prevent  the 
springing  up  of  another  generation  of 
drunkards  anong  us?  Could  my  voice 
reach  the  ear  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  stfte,  more  than  four  times  fifty 
thousand  voicus  would  quickly  respond, 
Try — Yes,  Try.  Give  us  a  law  which  shall 
prohibit  entirely  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
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drinks  a?  a  ;  overage.  and  let  the  pro  virions 
of  this  kw  be  faithfully  enforced.  and  the 
work  wih  soon  e  clone. 

My  friends,  is  it  not  just  as  plain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  unless  something 
more  is  done  than  has  been  done,  all  those 
streams  will  continue  to  be  k  sp:  open,  at 
which  the  poor  drunkards,  generation  afier 
generation,  will  continue  to  lie  down  and 
drink,  and  «iiink  till  they  die  l  And  not 
only  so.  but  these  streams  will  be  increased 
an  t  multiplied — and  re  urilect  there  are  fifty 
thousand  drunkards  in  our  State  already ! 
Must  this  number  be  increased  I  Must  the 
present  race  of  inebriates  die  unreformed  : 
an  1  must  another  generation  be  raised  up 
to  supply  their  places  ? 

But  what  has  made  these  fifty  thousand 
intemperate  persons  in  our  State  :  Retail¬ 
ing  spirituous  liquors  in  small  quantities; 
having  places  open  in  every  neighborhood 
throughout  our  State :  in  every  street  an  d 
alley  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  where 
-very  ;ug  and  bottle  could  he  filled,  where 
the  cravings  of  a  nervertei  and  vicious  En¬ 
tente  could  be  easily  gratified.  where  the 
small  earnings  which  ought  to  be  laid  out 
tor  food  and  clothing  for!  the  family,  are 
squandered  tor  intoxicatnig  drinks !  and  all 
this  has  heretofore  been.  sanctioned  by  Law! 
For  two  centuries  Massachusetts  has  been 
licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. — 

In  this  she  has  been  followed  bv  the  other 

* 

states.  But  licensing  for  the  public  good, 
has  proved  to  be  licensing  both  for  public 
and  private  end.  Former  legislation  on  this 
subject  we  fully  believe  has  been  radically 
wrong'.  It  was  based  on  the  erroneous 
principle,  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  to 
have  them  sold — that  spirituous  liquors 
were  necessary  and  even  useful.  Former 
legislation  assumed  that  strong  dr! ns  ~as 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  uni  hence  such 
enactments  were  passed  as  were  calculate  : 
to  encourage,  rather  than  check  the  use  and 
traffic  in  this  article.  In  common  decency, 
however,  laws  have  been  passed  that  no 
more  should  he  sold  than  the  #  ■  folic  good 
r -tarred:  that  none  hut  respe table  men 
should  sell :  and  even  they  mist  not  sell 
to  drunkards.  Now,  what  has  teen  the  in¬ 
fluence  or  effect  of  such  legislation  1  Pfiin- 
1t.  it  has  been  to  encourage  men  along  the 
downward  paths  mtemperazxe,  and  when 
thev  had  reathed  the  bettor,  of  the  hill 
then  another  law  mutt  '::«e  enacted  to  punish 


them  for  getting  drunk.  Is  su  b  legi- laxion 
wise  ‘  is  t  Os'iSC'l  —  gc  *1  p  nn . :  t  us  . — 
Have  not  the  friends  of  temperance  began 
to  recommend  an  i  parsue  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  wav  i  Instead  of  wasting  anv  m»  r- 
time  in  fruitless  attempts  at  tinkering  the 

ft  I? 

laws  touching  the  traffic,  we  now  urge  teic 
legislators  to  serik  a  ratal  blow  at  the  r>:t 
the  evh.  Vfe  n :  w  respectfully  and  earnest¬ 
ly  request  them  to  adopt  measures  which 
wdd  save  individuals  and  save  the  cvmmon- 
from  the  trem-dous  evils  whith  they 
must  see  and  admin  now  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  traffic  in  intoxkating  ‘drinks, 
it  must  n  :  w  be  admitted  :  v  everv  one.  that 

*  mf 

the  traffic  has  worked  evil  and  onlv  evil. 
It  is  now  seen  that  every  dweding  where 
liquor  is  so.-i  to  re  user  as  a  beverage,  is  a 
curs  to  comm  it  ::  v.  "here  the  traffic 


thectseb 


prospers,  there  the  curse  of  God  propor¬ 
tionate,  v  abounds.  There  is  no  business  on 
earth — not  even  the  slave  trade,  more  in- 
j  urlous.  more  detestable.  By  what  rule  do 
you  decide  the  moral  character  of  any  ac- 
r:u  or  emph-wmeu*.  ?  Cn  uestionsbiv.  bv 

M.  &  M.  *  a  a 

the  consequences  of  that  business  to  man¬ 
kind.  and  by  the  motives  •  :  th  ree  who  am 
engage*!  in  it.  How.  is  cannot  he  made  to 
appear  that  the  consequences  of  me  slave 
trade  are  worse  tr.sr  me  consequences  of 
tne  liquor  traffic.  And  what  are  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  govern  in  bom  cases ;  I  answer. 
money.'  It  is  net  the  desire  or  intention 
:n  either  case  to  produce  tne  misery  which 
fohqws.  but  is  a  reckless  and  selfish  deter¬ 


mination  to  get  money,  without  regard  to 
the  consequences  to  omers.  Gold  and  sefi- 

I  interest  hold  a  higher  place  in  the  mind  of 
the  vender  of  Intoxicating;  drinks.  ~v  >.e.  the 
interests  of  humanity  an!  religion. 

How.  if  these  things  are  so.  then  in  what 
light  ought  we  to  regar  1  the  moral  character 
of  the  traffic  in  iLtexhi-afing  liquors  i  I  r— 
ply,  they  can  no  more  be  soli  lor  the  public 
good.  than  our  fellow  man  .an  be  sd.I  inn- 
verteTUai  g. avert  iq-r  tne  public  •  d.  And 
if  such  be  the  moral  ch-tmcter  of  the  traffic, 
who  can  doubt  the  right  or  the  duty  of  the 
community  to  prohibit  R  by  htw. 

II  say,  then,  that,  a  law  to  prohibit  ail  traf¬ 
fic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  a 
good  law.  because  it  is  w  -h  ; .  undeh  Th  r 
law  prohibiting  the  shave  trade,  doe?  mu 
rest  cn  a  firmer  basis.  A  h-w  growing  cut 
*:f  public  necessity,  it  is  gen  -tahv  ccu.ec . 
rests  on  gc»>i  ynrnerles.  Tne  ftniunu  n 
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3  of  all  prohibitory  laws,  is  the  safety  of  civil 

11  society.  Society  has,  and  must  have,  the 

»■  •>  ' 

1  moral  right  to  protect  itself.  No  private, 
personal  claims  must  be  allowed  to  conflict 
with  this  right.  The  public  good  must 
1  ever  be  held  paramount  t<>  all  private  inter- 
:  ests ;  and  all  laws  based  on  t lie  public  good 
must  stand.  These  statements  1  take  to  be 
self-evident  truths.  They  will  receive  your 
full  and  hearty  ascent  They  cannot  be 
denied,  without  subverting  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  all  safe  and  salutary  legislation 


rests.  The  few  must  not  set  up  their  inter¬ 
ests  against  the  many.  All  wise  legislation 
has  respect  to  the  public  good.  For  the 
public  good  you  erect  prisons  and  peniten¬ 
tiaries;  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munitv,  you  have  a  conceded  right  to  do  it. 
For  the  public  good,  you  establish  a  police 
government;  for  the  public  good,  you  es¬ 
tablish  quarantine  laws;  for  the  public 
good,  vou  seize  and  destroy  obscene  books 
and  prints;  for  the  public  good,  you  seize 
and  confiscate  the  ini  pi  i merits  for  gambling 
and  counterfeiting.*  Strange,  indeed,  it 
must  be,  if  von  have  no  right  to  enact  a 
law  against  an  evil  which,  does  more  to  fill 
your  prisons  with  victims,  and  the  common¬ 
wealth  with  crime,  disease,  and  death,  than 
all  other  causes  combined.  Have  you  a 
legitimate  right  to  legislate  against  every 
other  evil,  except  that  of  intemperance? — 
May  you  enact  laws  against  minor  evils,  but 
not  against  the  monster  evil  ? 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  law  which  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  what  men  may  eat  or  drink.  We  ask 
for  no  sumptuary  laws;  we  do  not  even  ask 
to  have  vou  legislate  intemperance  down, 
although  the  tendency  of  former  enact- 

o  v 

ments  on  this  subject,  has  been  to  legislate 
it  up;  but  we  think  it  reasonable  to  ask,  that 
legislation  may  he  such  as  to  prevent  the 
evil  from  ever  coming  into  being.  We  do 
ask  and  urge  to  have  that  business  prohibi¬ 
ted  by  law,  which  creates  a  vicious  appetite, 
which  impairs  the  health  and  endangers 
the  lives  of  men — a  business  which  taxes 
our  property,  corrupts  our  morals,  and, 
though  it  brings  pecuniary  profit  to  the  few, 
is  working  untold  mischief  and  misery  to 


*At :»  Medina  of  tlie  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in 
Hudson.  Ohio,  in  September  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted:  “Resnlvcd,  that  if  it  is  within 
the  legitimate  province  of  State  Legislation  to  forbid  the 
circulation  of  counterfeit  money,  it  must  also  be  within 
its  legitimate  province  to  forbid  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks;  in  as  much  as,  ifthe  former  practice  works  fatal¬ 
ly  to  commercial  integrity  and  confidence,  the  other  works 
alike  fatally  to  social  order  and  moral  soundness  in  so¬ 
ciety. '* 


the  many.  We  ask  that  such  a  business 
may  be  prohibited  as  a  nuisance.  We  think 
it  both  right  and  expedient  to  have  such 

a  law,  and  to  have  it  enforced,  and  we  fully 

'  %/ 

believe  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  citizens 
of  every  State  in  our  extensive  Union,  who 
have  a  just  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties 
as  freemen,  as  patriots,  as  philanthropists, 
will  not  rest  until  such  a  law  is  enacted 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

But,  it  lias  been  objected  to  a  law  which 
should  prohibit  all  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage, 

1.  That  it  ivould  invade  the  rights  of 
private  property.  We  frankly  confess  that 
we  do  ask  for  a  law  which  shall  authorize 
our  civil  officers  to  take  those  liquors  which 
the  owners  intend  to  sell,  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage,  and  destroy  them  or  give  them  to 
the  earth,  which  can  drink  them  and  not 
staggar.  Is  there  anything  unreasonable  in 
this  demand  ?  Have  you  not  an  unques¬ 
tionable  right  to  enact  a  law  which  shall 
invade  private  property,  when  that  property 
interferes  with  the  public  good?  Is  there 
anything  new  or  novel  in  that  legislation 
which  sacrifices  private  property  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  whole  community?  Says  an 
able  jurist*  of  Massachusetts  : 

“There  is  nothing  novel  in  that  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  personal  property  for  the 
public  good,  from  .entire  cargoes  of  Smyrna 
figs,  to  boxes  of  rotten  oranges.  Counter¬ 
feit  money  is  private  property.  Dogs  are 
private  property.  Obscene  books  and  prints 
are  private  property.  The  implements  of 
gambling  and  counterfeiting  are  private  prop 
erty.  Yet  all  these  are  notoriously  destroy¬ 
ed,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sacrifice,” 
destroyed  because,  the  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  demands  the,  sacrifice.  A  law,  then, 
which  prohibits  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  which  should  authorise  the 
destruction  of  those  liquors,  unless  the  traffic 
was  abandoned,  involves  no  new  principle 
of  legislation ;  hence,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  regard  all  that  is  urged  respecting  the  in¬ 
terference  of  this  law  with  the  rights  of 
private  property  as  mere  idle  clamor. 

Another  objection  to  a  law  which  should 
prohibit  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  is, 

2.  It  would  restrain  personal  liberty  ; 
or,  interfere  with  those  rights  to  which  in¬ 
dividuals  are  entitled  in  a  land  of  freedom. 


*Lucius  M.  Serjeant,  Esq 
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It  restricts,  but,  does  not  invade  the  rights 
of  any  man;  for  no  man  has  a  natural  or 
an  acquired  right  to  do  wrong.  The  vender 
claims  that  the  purchaser  voluntarily  parts 
with  his  money  tor  what  he  deems  an 
equivalent,  and,  therefore  he  insists  that  it 
is  unjust  and  tyrannical  to  pass  a  law  to 
prohibit  them  from  making  any  bargain 
they  choose,  or  from  doing  what  they  will 
with  their  own.  By  this  the  vender  does 
not  mean  to  assert  that  his  business  is  moral¬ 
ly  good,  but  that  the  law  has  no  right  to 
interfere  in  such  cases.  All  such  interfer¬ 
ence,  he  contends,  is  depriving  individuals 
of  their  personal  liberty. 

The  injuries  inflicted  on  mankind,  are  of 
two  kinds— those  which  are  inflicted  by 
fraud  or  violence,  and  those  which  are  in¬ 
flicted  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
or  wickedness  of  the  party  who  receives  the 
injury.  To  prevent  the  first  class  of  inju¬ 
ries,  the  right  of  society  to  legislate  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  With  regard  to 
the  second,  if  you  have  not  a  right  to  pass 
a  law  to  prevent  an  injury  when  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  is  given,  then  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  legislation  has  been  unjust.  It 
is  only  on  this  principle  that  laws  can  be 
passed  against  the  sale  of  poison,  or  against 
dueling,  or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  or 
horce  racing,  or  gambling  in  every  form,  or 
against  selling  tainted  meat,  or  keeping 
houses  of  ill-fame.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is 
not  merely  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
who  give  their  consent  that  are  involved. — 
The  injury  extends  further  and  wider;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  have  a  right  to 
prohibit  this  class  of  injuries  by  law.  In 
the  case  of  intemperance,  it  is  the  rights  and 
interests  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents 
and  children,  and  even  the  best  interests  of 
community  that  are  involved — and  these 
rights  and  interests  are  the  most  precious 
that  belong  to  humanity.  Is  it  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  the  vender  can  plead  that  a 
voluntary  contract  was  made  between  him 
and  the  buyer  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Says 
one  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  of  the 
age,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  ac¬ 
complished  President  of  Williams’  College, 
(to  whose  able  address  on  the  subject  of 
temperance,  I  am  indebted  for  some  valu¬ 
able  thoughts,  contained  in  this  discourse.) 

“Is  it  not  enough  that  the  consent  of  a  youth 
of  sixteen  is  obtained  to  a  bargain,  in  conse-  i 
quence  of  which  he  is  carried  home  drunk. — 
What  parent,  if  he  were  called  to  decide 


whether  his  son  should  he  smitten  down  by' 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  while  his  eye  was 
bright,  and  his  cheek  fresh,  and  his  character 
fair;  or  whether  he  should  be  lured  on  to  be¬ 
come  a  drunkard,  and  live  and  die  so,  would 
hesitate  a  moment?  Has  then  such  a  parent 
no  right?  Can  lie  have  no  protection  against 
that  wnich  is  worse  than  assassination  to  his 
son?  That  community  ought  not  to  exist 
which  cannot  hold  up  the  protecting  shield  of 
law,  when  such  rights  are.  attempted  to  he 
stabbed  by  the  band  ot  crafty  selfishness.” 

Or,  take  another  illustration.  Is  it  anv 
unwarrantable  interference  with  my  person¬ 
al  liberty,  to  prohibit  me  by  law  from  sell¬ 
ing  that  to  the  father  of  a  family,  which  will 
be  the  means  of  depriving  his  children  of  a 
comfortable  supply  of  food  and  clothing? 

Or,  take  another  illustration.  If  a  vessel 
were  to  come  into  port  having  pestiferous 
goods  ou  board,  or  individuals  sick  with  a 
contagious  disease,  have  you  not  laws  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  those  goods  or  those 
individuals  ?  And  do  not  all  such  laws  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  private  rights  of  the  owners 
of  that  vessel  and  those  goods  ?  In  all  such 
cases,  does  not  society  demand  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  individuals  shall  be 
subordinate  to  the  public  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare  ? 

Another  objection  to  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  as  a 
beverage  is, 

3.  It  would  be  unconstitutional .  My 
hearers,  I  certainly  hope  I  shall  ever  be  the 
humble  advocate  of  all  constitutional  rights, 
and  I  wish,  in  all  suitable  ways,  to  maintain 
and  defend  those  rights.  Still,  I  am  ready 
to  ask  if  the  Constitution  does  not  allow, 
and  even  require  us  to  legislate  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  ? 

“  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common 
good;  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people;  and  not  for  the 
profit,  honor,  or  private  interest  of  any  one 
man,  family  or  class  of  men.” 

On  this  broad  basis,  all  prohibitory  Hws 
required  by  the  public  good,  rest.  Now,  I 
confess  to  you  my  hearers,  there  dbes  ap-i  I 
pear  to  me  to  be  about  as  much  ground  for 
calling  in  question  the  constitutionality  iof  a 
license  law,  as  there  is  for  calling-  in  ques¬ 
tion  a  prohibitory  law. '  Heretofore,  you 
have  licensed  certain  individuals  to  retail 
spirituous  liquors.  In  doing  that,  did  vbn 
not  assume  that  you  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  prohibit,  sav  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  from  selling  the  article  ?  And  in 
prohibiting  those  ninety-nine  from  selling 
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^vvithout  a  license,  did  you  not  restrain  person- 
i  al  liberty  ?  Most  certainly  you  did.  And 
-  you  meant  to  do  it.  And  you  bad  an  un- 
)  questionable  right  to  do  it.  Now  you  can 
)  just  as  easily  prove  that  lire  is  not  hot,  and 
1  'stones  are  not  hard,  as  you  can  prove  that 
1  you  have  not  a  perfect  right  to  carry  your 
;  prohibitions  still  further,  and  prohibit  every 
man  from  selling  it.  A  prohibitory'  law 
protects  the  many  in  their  rights — it  guards 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
against  the  few  in  their  wrongs.  The 
license  law  reverses  this  rule,  and  sets  up 
and  protects  the  few  in  sending  disease  and 
death  over  the  land,  against  the  good  of 
the  many.  It  legalizes  that  which  is  wrong, 
and  any  law  which  is  seen  to  do  this,  ought 
to  be  blotted  from  the  statute  book.  A  law 
to  be  of  any  real  value  to  society,  and  to 
receive  the  approval  of  good  men,  must  be 
the  guardian  of  virtue,  of  peace,  of  order 
and  intelligence,  or  it  fails  of  its  end. 

But  to  come  directly  to  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law  in  question.  If  any  proof 
were  needed  to  place  this  point  beyond  all 
dispute,  it  may  be  found  in  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  passed  in  1813,  entitled  “  An  act  for 
laying  duties  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  wines, 
spirituous  liquors,  and  foreign  merchandise.” 
This  act  contains  the  following  provisions : 
“  Provided, ,  always,  that  no  license  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  to  sell  wines,  distilled 
spiritous  liquors,  or  merchandise,  who  is 
prohibited  to  sell  the  same  by  the  State.''1 — 
Here  is  sufficient  proof  that  a  State  law, 
prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  national 
y  Constitution.  Here  is  an  express  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  to  enact  restraining  or  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws,  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  liquors. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  jurists, 
Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Story,  “  That  the 
control  of  the  internal  trade,  is  reserved  to 
the  States.” 

In  the  year  1845,  three  cases  were  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  namely:  one  from  Massachusetts, 
forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
in  less  quantities  than  28  gallons;  one  from 
New  Hampshire,  forbidding  the  sale  in  any 
quantity,  and  a  similar  one  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  In  deciding  these  three  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  incidentally  decided  the 
right  of  a  State  to  prohibit  the  traffic,  or  to 
seize  and  destroy  liquors  whenever  the 


public  good  should  require  it.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Taney  says: 

“  Every  State  may  regulate  its  own  internal 
traffic,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and 
upon  its  own  viewsof  the  interest  and  well¬ 
being  of  its  citizens.  If  any  State  deems1' the 
retail  and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  in¬ 
jurious  to  its  citizens,  aud  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  idleness,  vice  aud  debauchery,  I  see 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to;  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  re¬ 
straining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  alto¬ 
gether,  if  it  thinks  proper .  ” 

Iii  this  humane  and  rational  result,  all 
the  associate  Judges  coincided.  Judge  Cat¬ 
ron  said : 

“  I  admit  as  inevitable,  that  if  the  State  has 
the  power  of  restraint,  by  license  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  she  has  the  discretionary  power  to  judge 
of  its  limits,  and  may  go  to  the  length  ol' pro¬ 
hibiting  sates  altogether,  if  such  be  her  policy.” 

Another  of  the  Judges  said  : 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  array  the  appalling 
statistics  of  misery,  pauperism  and  crime, 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  use  and  abuse 
of  ardent  spirits  The  police  power  which  is 
exclusively  vested  in  the  States,  is  alone  com¬ 
petent  to  the  correction  of  these  great  evils; 
and  all  measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition, 
necessary  to  effect  the  purpose,  are  within  the 
scope  of  that  authority.  All  laws  for  the  re¬ 
straint  or  prohibition,  necessary  to  effect  that 
purpose,  are  within  the  scope  of  that  authori¬ 
ty.  All  laws  for  restraint  or  punishmenr  of 
crime,  or  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  or  morals,  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
of  primary  importance,  and  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  social  existence.  They  are  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  liberty, and  necessarily  com¬ 
ped  all  laws  on  subjects  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  which  relate  only  to  property,  conven¬ 
ience  or  luxury,  to  recede  when  they  come  in 
contact  or  collision.” 

In  the  same  case  Judge  McLane  said: 

“  Merchandise  from  a  port  where  a  conta¬ 
gious  disease  prevails,  being  liable  to  com¬ 
municate  the  disease,  may  be  excluded,  and 
in  certain  ca*es  may  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
This  comes  in  direct  conflict  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  commerce,  and  yet  essential  to  pres¬ 
ervation,  ami  exists  necessarily  in  every  or¬ 
ganized  community.  It  is,  indeed,  the  law 
of  nature,  and  is  possessed  by  man  in  his  in¬ 
dividual  capacity.” 

Again,  Judge  Grier  said : 

“  Quarrentine  laws,  which  protect  public 
health,  compel  mere  commercial  regulations 
to  submit  to  their  control.  They  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  passengers;  they  operate  on  the 
ship,  which  is  the  instrument  of  commerce, 
and  its  officers  and  crew,  the  agents  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  They  seize  the  infested  cargo,  and  cast 
it  overboard.  All  these  things  are  done,  not 
from  the  power,  which  the  State  assumes  to 
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regulate  commerce,  or  interfere  with  the 
regulations  of  Congress,  but  because  the  police 
laws  for  the  prevention  oi  crime,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  welfare,  must,  ot  neces¬ 
sity  have  full  and  free  operation,  according 
to  the  exigency  which  requires  their  interfer¬ 
ence.  If  a  loss  of  revenue  should  occur  to  toe 
United  States  from  a  diminished  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits,  she  would  be  the  gamer  a 
thousand  fold,  in  the  health  and  happiness  of 

her  people.” 


Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  virtually  settled  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law  now  under  consideration. 
Indeed,  if  society  has  a  conceded  right  to 
enact  laws  for  her  own  protection  and  safe¬ 
ty  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  Supreme 
Court  could  have  come  to  any  other  con¬ 
clusion.  We  have,  then,  what  we  deem  the 
highest  human  authority  for  asserting  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law,  which  prohibits 
all  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

The  case,  then,  is  clearly  made  out,  so  far 
as  the  constitution  of  the  L  nited  States  is 
concerned  5  but  how  is  it  in  respect  to  0111 
own  State  Constitution?.  When  our  new 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  1851,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  license  or  no  license  to  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,”  was  distinctly  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  about 
ten  thousand  voted  in  the  negatii  e.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  our  present  Constitution  says: 

“  No  license  to  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  hereafter  be  granted  in  this  State, 
but  the  General  Assembly  may ,  by  law , 
provide  against  the  evils  _ resulting  ther  e- 
from .”  While  then,  our  Constitution  does 
not  permit  any  license  to  traffic  in  mtoxicat- 
ino*  drinks  to  be  granted,  it  does  expressly 
authorize  the  General  Assembly  to  legis¬ 
late  on  the  subject,  and,  by  law,  to  provide 
against  evils  resulting  from  the  traffic.  Sup¬ 
pose,  now,  that  a  majority  oi  the  membeis 
of  our  Legislature  should  come  to  the  de¬ 
liberate  conclusion  that  the  traffic  in  ques¬ 
tion  “was  evil,  and  only  evil;  then  they  are 
bound  to  “  provide  by  law”  against  the  evil. 
Suppose,  further,  they  should  come  to  the 
solemn  conclusion  that  there  was  no  way  to 
provide  against  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
traffic,  except  by  prohibiting  the  traffic  alto¬ 
gether  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  our  Consti¬ 
tution  against  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  ?  Most  assuredly  there  is  not.  Now, 
every  sober  man  must  admit  that  you  can 
no  more  provide  against  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  traffic  without  prohibiting  the 


traffic  entirely,  than  you  can  provide 
against  the  evils  of  fire  among  powder. 

Another  objection  to  a  law  which  should 
prohibit  all  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 

is, 

4.  It  is  not  expedient.  It  is  claimed  and 
urged  by  some  that  there  is  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  carry  forward  and  complete  this 
reform,  than  to  resort  to  any  legal  enact¬ 
ments.  It  is  said  that  if  we  have  a  law 
against  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
still  men  will  continue  to  manufacture  the 
article.  I  answer,  if  there  be  an  end  to  the 
traffic,  the  manufacture  will  be  abandoned 
without  legal  interference.  The  demand 
creates  the  supply. 

I  am  aware  that  great  reliance  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  placed  on  the  power  of  moral 
suasion,  to  carry  forward  this  reform,  and 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  this  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  all 
that  the  gospel  prescribes  or  countenances 
to  cheek  and  prevent  the  evils  ot  intemper¬ 
ance.  But  a  prohibitory  law  need  not  obvi¬ 
ate  the  use  of  moral  means.  T  ou  may  still 
employ  all  the  moral  influence  in  your 
power  to  urge  forward  and  complete  this 
blessed  reform ;  but  if  moral  suasion  includes 
all  that  is  needed  to  counteract  and  effectu¬ 
ally  cure  the  evils  of  intemperance,  then  just 
be"  consistent  enough  to  repeal  all  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws,  and  adopt  the  epicurian  motto, 
“Let  us  eat  and  drink  to  day,  for  to-mor¬ 
row  we  die.”  Repeal  your  laws^which  ar¬ 
rest  and  imprison  the  thief,  the  swindler, 
the  counterfeiter  and  the  vender  of  tainted 
meat,  and  of  obscene  books  and  prints ;  for, 
if  moral  suasion  will  answer  in  one  case, 
why  not  in  all  other  cases My  hearers, 
we  have  been  trying  all  the  moral  means  in 
our  power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
what  have  we  accomplished?  Much  I 
cheerfully  admit.  We  have  corrected  pub- 
i  lie  opinion.  We  have  revolutionized  the 
customs  of  society.  W  e  have  reformed 
thousands  of  inebriates.  W  e  hai  e  checked 
the  burning  tide  of  intemperance — but  the 
work  is  far,  very  far  from  being  completed. 
Under  the  mightiest  influence  which  we  can 
exert,  the  army  ot  retailers  of  spmtuous 
liquors  is  steadily  increasing,  and  without  a 
prohibitory  law,  it  will  continue  to  increase. 
It  is  a  sage  remark,  “  The  morality  of  no 
people  can  be  maintained  above  the  mor¬ 
ality  of  their  laws.  Their  institutions  are  an 
index  of  their  sentiments — reason,  bistoty, 
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md  observation  all  teacli  this.  While 
'Wambling  houses  were  licensed  in  Paris 
aand  New  Orleans,  that  vice  could  not  be 
"'made  disgraceful  there.”  So  it  has  been, 
%o  it  is,  so  it  will  be  with  the  liquor  traffic. 
J  While  your  laws  authorize  and  sanction  the 
traffic,  you  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  lead 
.  about  a  lion  with  a  cob-web,  or  drown  the 
thunder  of  Niagara  Falls  with  a  whisper, 
as  to  atttempt  to  counteract  and  prevent  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  by  the  power  of 
moral  suasion.  The  very  spirit  of  the  gospel 
government,  demands  the  enactment  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  law  for  restraining  the  lawless 
and  disobedient — for  the  law  and  the  gospel 
are  both  “beneficence  acting  by  rule.” — 
The  innocent  need  protection.  The  enemy 
needs  to  be  arrested,  when  he  comes  to 
steal,  rob  and  kill,  even  though  he  attempts 
to  accomplish  his  dreadful  work  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  process. 

Another  objection  not  unfrequently  urged 
against  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  law  in 
question,  is, 

0.  The  time  has  not  come.  It  is  verv 

%} 

true,  the  enactment  of  a  law,  at  the  present 
time,  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage,  might,  like  the  giving 
of  the  ancient  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  be  at¬ 
tended  with  some  commotion  and  even 
alarm,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  the  law  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  benevolence  and  kindness  to  the 
people.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
law  can  be  enacted  and  sustained  without 
an  effort.  There  never  was  a  law  that  cur¬ 
tailed  the  business  of  men,  and  diminished 
their  pecuniary  profits,  that  was  not  oppo¬ 
sed.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  against 
Christianity  at  Ephesus,  on  this  very 
ground.  Was  this  a  sufficient  reason  why 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
world  should  be  postponed  ?  The  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  Luther  was  opposed, 
because  it  interfered  with  the  selling  of  in- 

o 

diligences;  and  all  who  oppose  the  law  we 
are  now  advocating,  oppose  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  interferes  with  a  vicious  appetite,  or 
with  self-interest;  and  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  meet  this  conflict,  and  encounter  the  op¬ 
position  which  will  attend  the  enactment  of 
this  law  now,  when  shall  we  be?  Shall  we 
be  in  one,  in  three,  in  five,  or  even  in  ten 
years?  Can  you  fix  with  confidence  on 
any  future  period  when  our  people  will  be 
more  ready  to  receive  and  sustain  such  a 


law,  than  they  are  to  day  ?  About  two 
hundred  thousand  citizens  of  this  State  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Legislature  last  winter  to  pass 
a  law  which  should  prohibit  all  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits  as  a  drink.  It  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  and  admitted  that  the  adopt¬ 
ing  ot  the  new  Constitution  last  year,  was  a 
test  question,  and  a  majority  of  about  ten 
thousand  legal  voters  then  gave  their  suff¬ 
rage  in  tavorof  temperance,  or  “no  license.” 
Besides,  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure,  it 
weighs  much  with  me,'  that  if  this  question 
were  submitted  to  our  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  women,  nine  out  of  ten,  if  not  nine¬ 
teen  out  ot  twenty,  I  verily  believe  would 
give  their  suffrage  against  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating'  drinks  as  a  beverage.  And  the  Lord 
be  merciful  to  the  woman  that  is  not  in 
favor  of  it.  If,  then,  we  are  not  prepared 
tor  this  law,  I  repeat,  when  shall  we  be?  It 
is  said,  we  could  not  sustain  it  if  it  were  en¬ 
acted  ?  Allow  me  respectfully  to  ask,  how 
do  you  know  that?  Until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  there  had  been  for  ages  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets.  At  that  time,  a  young  man  of  re¬ 
spectable  connections  and  standing,  became 
involved  in  lottery  gambling— had  expen¬ 
ded  Lis  resources — had  embezzled  the 
money  of  his  employers — was  on  the  verge 
ot  detection,  and  in  a  paroxism  of  despair, 
committed  suicide.  This  circumstance  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  and  sudden  excitement  in  the 
community  against  the  practice  of  selling 
lottery  tickets.  It  was  regarded  as  a  source 
of  temptation  and  danger,  especially  to  the 
young.  A  few  petitions  on  the  subject 
were  sent  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  then 
in  session.  Now  mark  the  result!  In  a 
few  days  a  most  stringent  bill  was  reported 
on  the  subject,  and  passed  almost  by  ac¬ 
clamation.  That  law  forbid,  under  heavy 
penalty,  the  selling,  buying,  or  drawing 
of  lottery  tickets,  or  renting  a  building 
for  that  purpose,  and  offered  a  liberal  re¬ 
ward  to  any  one  who  gave  information  of 
any  transgression  of  it.  Was  that  law  Con¬ 
stitutional  ?  Did  it  not  impose  undue  re¬ 
straint  on  personal  liberty  ?  One  thing  is 
certain,  it  has  not  been  repealed.  Now  Jet 
us  have  the  opportunity  to  see  if  we  cannot 
sustain  a  law  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks,  which  is  every  year  prov¬ 
ing  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  young  men. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  are  willing 
and  waiting  to  make  the  attempt.  A  mo- 
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tion  was  made  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Rhode  Island,  to  repeal  the  law 
on  this  subject,  passed  at  its  last  session ;  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  The  motion  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  vote  of  49  to  14.  Are  not  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  as  much  of  a  law -loving 
and  law-abiding  people  as  the  people  ot 
Maine  or  Massachusetts,  or  Rhode  Island,  or 
Minnesota,  or  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
Indians  ?  Will  anything  be  gained  by  de¬ 
lay?  Will  not  interests  of  infinite  mo¬ 
ment  be  kept  in  fearful  jeopardy,  so  long  as 
the  enactment  of  this  law  is  delayed  ?  It 
must  not  be  postponed.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  patriotic,  intelligent  and  enterprising 
people  of  Ohio  will  consent  to  it.  If  under 
a  republican  government,  laws  should  be 
an  expression  of  public  sentiment,  *then,  I 
am  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  legislature 
will  consent  to  close  their  present  session, 
without  enacting  a  law  which  they  know  is 
loudly  and  urgently  called  for  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  constituents. 

Let  me  assign  a  few  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  law  in  question,  and  I  shall  have  done. 

1.  Such  a  law  will  be  economical.  R 
will  be  a  source  of  inestimable  pecuniary  gain 
to  idividuals  and  to  the  State.  Let  it  be 
enacted  and  enforced,  and  you  will  save 
more  money  than  it  now  costs  to  support 
our  government,  to  sustain  our  primary 
schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning— 
to  support  our  clergymen  and  aid  all  those 
benevolent,  charitable,  enterprises  which  are 
the  glo:y  of  our  land  and  world,  and  which 
now  are  causing  “the  wilderness  to  bud  and 
blossom  a?  the  rose.'’  Directly  and  indi- 
rectly,  intemperance  costs  us  millions  of 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  paragraph  from  an  author  of 
acknowledged  atility : 

“A  good  government  is  a  directive  govern¬ 
ment.  It  should  bem  advance  of  the  people, 
it8hould  pass  laws  fot  them,  not  receive  laws 
from  them.  At  present  ve  go  on  in  abuses, until 
a  clamor  is  made  agaiirt  them,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  way, — a  fatal  policy  which 
makes  a  weak  legislation  aid  a  turbulent  peo¬ 
ple.  A  government  shoud  never  give  way, 
it  should  provide  for  changes  ere  they  are 
fiercely  demanded,  and,  bytimely  divisions 
of  the  chaunels  of  opinion,  p»vent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  an  overflow.  When^  government 
acts  thus,  it  never  comes  in  conact  with  the 
people,  it  is  a  directive  government,  not  a  con¬ 
ceding  one;  and  procures  the  blessi.g  Gf  a  free 
government,  by  the  vigor  of  a  despnjc  one*” 


dollars  every  year,  every  cent  of  which  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

2.  Such  a  law  would  be  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  lives  of  many  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  prepare  them  for  a  more  peaceful 
end.  “  The  wicked  shall  not  live  out  half 
his  davs.”  Vice  shortens  life;  but,  perhaps 
no  vice  makes  such  dreadful  havoc  with 
health  and  human  life  as  that  of  intemper¬ 
ance.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  cause  which 
operates  more  powerfully  than  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  individuals  from  reaching  that  period  of 
life  which  they  would  naturally  attain.  It 
is  said  that  alcohol  is  useful  in  some  cases 
as  a  medicine.  It  may  be  so,  but  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  it  kills  hundreds  where  it 
cures  one  ?  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  disturb 
and  derange  all  the  natural  functions  of  the 
human  body,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made !  The  annual  victims  to  this  vice  in 
the  United  States,  have  been  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  evil.  Life 
is  not  the  most  valuable  of  all  things.  “  It 
is  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live.”  There 
mav  be  cases  where  it  is  desirable,  on  the 
whole,  that  human  life  should  be  sacrificed 
but  the  evil  in  question,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  die  from  the  excessive  use  of 
strong  drink,  die  degraded,  miserable  and 
guilty.  For  an  individual  to  come  to  a 
premature  death  from  the  cravings  of  a 
vicious  appetite,  to  have  the  termination 
of  that  life  preceded  by  self-reproach  and 
ao-onv,  and  to  have  it  followed  bv  disgrace 
and  infamy— -is  there  any  calamity  to  be 

j  %■  * 

compared  with  this 

3.  Such  a  law  would  promote  the  re¬ 
ligious  interests  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  Bible  recognizes  temperance  {is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  piety.  The  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance  can,  therefore,  never  be  divorced 
from  the  cause  of  true  religion.  It  must 
never  be  regarded  as  a  mere  political  or  sec¬ 
ular  enterprise.  We  have  but  little  hope 
of  success  in  this  great  enterprise,  except  in 
connection  with  the  means  and  motives  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gospel.  Pure  religion  can 
never  assume  its  rightful  sway  over  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  produce  its  legitimate 
and  salutary  fruits  in  the  community  where 
strong  drinks  are  commonly  used  as  a  bever¬ 
age.  No  man  who  makes  an  habitual  use 
of  these  drinks,  can  ever  make  high  attain¬ 
ments  in  personal  piety.  The  direct  tendency 
of  using  intoxicating  drinks,  is  to  lead  men 
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i]  into  temptation,  to  harden  the  heart,  to  sear 
‘y  the  conscience,  and  to  counteract  the  saJu- 
a  tary  influence  of  divine  truth.  Remove, 
r  now,  the  temptation  to  strong  drink,  by 
s  closing  the  haunt  of  the  inebriate,  and  you 


ance?  It  is  their  exposedness  to  strong 
drink.  Throw,  then,  a  wall  of  protection 
around  the  heedless  steps  of  our  youth; 
prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
-’emove  this  temptation  to  evil,  and  you  may 


1  will  remove  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances  j  confidently  indulge  the  cheering  hope  that 
1  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Shut  up  the  j  all  our  youths  will  grow  up  to  be  a  genera- 
grog-shops  in  our  laud,  and  you  will  close  tion  of  temperance  men. 


up  one  of  the  broadest  avenues  to  hell,  and 
make  the  way  to  heaven  easier  than  it  was 
before.* 

4.  Such  a  law  would  be  a  means  of  safe¬ 
ty  and  protection  to  the  young.  Who  that 


temper; 

5.  Such  a  law  would  be  the  means  of  re¬ 
claiming  many  who  are  now  far  gone  in  the 
ways  of  intemperance.  “  Do  you  not  wish 
to  reform  ?”  said  one  kindly  to  a  poor 
drunkard.  “  Yes,”  said  he,  “  but  how  can 


the  presidents  and  professors  in  our  semina 
l  ies  of  learning,  respecting  the  young  men 
who  are  committed  to  their  care  and  guid- 


knows  any  thing  of  that  process  by  which  j  I,  when  I  .meet  liquor  at  every  comer  of  the 
human  character  is  moulded,  does  not  know  |  street,  and  the  very  sight  ‘of  the  places 
all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  where  they  sell  it  is  like  lire  to  the  fuel  with- 
character  of  the  man,  are  commonly  imbibed  in  me  ?”  *  There  are  among  us  at  this  day, 
in  early  childhood.  Now,  let  intoxicating  thousands  of  moderate  drinkers.  They 
liquors  be  entirely  withheld  from  the  child ;  have  almost  lost  the  power  of  self-control 
let  him  be  taught  by  precept  and  example  They  are  under  the  government  of  a  diseas- 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  those  ed  and  unnatural  appetite.  The  decisions 
liquors,  than  with  gambling  or  counterfeit- 1  of  a  reason  are  almost  lost.  The  remon- 
ing;  let  all  the  miserable  grog-shops,  those  i  strations  of  conscience  exert  but  little  sway, 
dens  of  infamy  and  disgrace,  be  closed;  in  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  these  unfortu- 
a  word,  let  your  child  avoid  the  beginning  note  men  to  be  recovered  from  this  down- 
of  the  evil,  and  according  to  all  principles  ward  career,  without  enacting  a  law  which 
of  human  calculation,  he  will  grow  up  to  be  j  will  place  the  temptation  out  of  their  reach  ? 
a  temperate  man.  But  as  it  now  is,  what  Such  a  law  will  be  twice  blest.  It  will  re¬ 
forms  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  anxiety  to  move  both  the  cause  and  effects  of  intem- 
parents,  respecting  their  children,  and  to  j  perance. 

“  The  uniting  of  two  conditions  is  always 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  a  drunkard — 
appetite  and  opportunity.  Take  away  either 
of  these  conditions,  and  a  drunkard  is  im- 
possible.”  A  prohibitory  law  remores  all 
opportunity  to  intemperance. 

Finally,  the  enactment  of  a  lav  at  this 
time,  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks,  would  be  an  honor  to  orr  State. — 
Ohio  is  a  bright  star  in  the  bread  galaxy  of 
our  American  Union.  Long  may  she  be 
such.  Already  the  third  State  in  this  Un¬ 
ion,  and  unless  I  greatly  miscalculate,  she 
is  soon  destined  to  be  the  second,*  in  popu¬ 
lation,  in  resources,  and  h  influence.  She  is 
likewise  great  in  her  central,  or  geographi¬ 
cal  position.  Now.  who  does  not  desire 
that  she  may  be  gr>at  in  moral  character, 
and  powerful  in  Dr  influence.  Northern 
Ohio  is  New  Enpand  in  her  origin,  in  her 
institutions,  and  a  her  moral  character;  and 
is  there  any  movement  which  would  do  the 
whole  State  to  much  credit  at  this  time, 

*  Senator  Ric*  'n  his  admirable  speech,  delivered  Jan. 
1853,  on  the  Sr'ool  Bill,  speaks  of  Ohio  as  being  already 
“  the  Seconditat^  in  Hie  Union,  in  point  of  wealth  and 
natural  rc30fces-' 


*“It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Is. 
lands,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  making  or  selling  strong 
drink.  In  the  Island  of  Main,  a  proclamation  called  a 
Tnbio ,  was  made  by  the  Governor  some  years  ago,  for- 
binding  any  man  to  use  ardent  spirits.  He  made  it  aiaw 
that  if  any  man  was  found  out  in  making,  buying  or  sel¬ 
ling  ardent  spirits,  he  was  immediately  to  he  putlnto  the 
fort  or  prison,  and  sentenced  to  make  a  public,  road.  Soon 
after  this  law  was  made,  a  native,  who  was  an  a«»entfor 
a  man  in  Hanau  having  a  barrel  of  rum  in  his  possession 
ventured  to  sell  otic  bottle,  and  this  being  found  out,  he 
was  fined  one  hundred  an  I  fifty  dollars  This  was  to  be 
paid  in  sandal  wood,  and  he  immediately  began  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  and  paid  the  fine  Another  native  tried  to  sell  a 
little,  and  was  fined  seventy -five  dollars.  Another  man. 
a  foreigner,  was  found  out  in  the  .act  of  disposing  of  it  to 
ships,  and  was  banished  for  his  offence  to  another  island 
during  the  shipping  season .  A  schooner,  engaged  in  the 
merchant  service,  touched  at  the  place,  from  Honolula 
with  rum  on  board.  A  native  ventured  to  purchase  a  lit¬ 
tle.  to  dispose  of  again  tn  the  seamen.  The  seamen  had 
no  sooner  bought  it  than  its  effects  became  apparent  in  the 
quarreling  of  the  sailors:  and  in  a  few  hours,  the  native 
who  had  bought  it  from  the  vessel  and  disposed  of  it  again 
to  the  seamen,  was  sent  to  prison.  A  year,  it  is  supposed 
passed  over  without  one  drop  of  whisky  being  drank  hv 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island.  The  consequence  of  this 
was.  that  not  only  did  the  natives  remain  sober,  but  many 
ofthera  earnestly  sought  after  the  salvation  of  their  souh 
religious  meetings  were  held  for  the  benefitof  the  seamen 
great  seriousness  prevailed  in  them,  and  many  sought 

after  Christ.  Thus  did  temperance  prepare  a  way  for  a 

revival  of  religion;— and  the  missionaries,  in  speaking  of 
the  good  work  said,  ‘VVe  are  much  encouraged,  and  the 
more  encouraged  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  ardent 
spirits  to  contend  with.” 


as  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
sweep  intemperance  from  her  borders? 
Should  our  legislators  at  their  present  ses¬ 
sion,  enact  such  a  law,  the  influence  for  good 
would  go  onward  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
outward  to  the  remotest  limits  of  our  land, 
and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  On  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  hang  the  hopes  and 
iovs,  or  regrets  and  sorrows  of  millions. — 
Thanks  to  Ike  State  of  Maine  for  the  noble 
stand  she  has  taken,  the  noble  example  she 
has  set.  Thanks  to  Massachusetts  and 


It  our  legislators,  rising  above  all  the 
sneers  and  censures  of  those  who  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell  and  consume  intoxicating  drinks, 
will ’seize  and  improve  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  to  enact  thg  law  in  question,  they  will 
remember  it  with  gratitude  ami  pleasure 
when  they  stand  on  the  crumbling  verge  ot 
life,  and  with  jov  when  they  “  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.”  An  angel 
misrht  well  covet  the  opportunity  they  now 
enjoy  to  throw  an  unusual  lustre  around 
their  own  names,  and  confer  lasting  bene- 


Rhode  Island "and  Minnesota  for  following  fits  on  their  fellow  men 
X train  Ohio  owes  to  these  States  to  We  have  no  new  light  to  impar .  1  he 

come  forward  and  strike  hands  with  them  new  discoveries  on  this  subject,  will  1*  " 
in  this  -real  moral  movement  of  the  age,  bly  be  few.  Science  has  already  done  its 
and  thus  form  a  broader  and  stronger  front  work.  The  physician  has  analyzed  and 


iSotmorS^odn^ Tnd' theri  musi  system^  fhe'mVnister  m  the  altar  has  bold- 
be  no  failure  here.  We  must  hare  the  law,  ly  lifted  up  his  voice  and  proclaimed  t  e 
and  use  it  lawfully,  that  is,  faithfully  exe- 1  moral  effects  and  future  consequences  o  u>- 
cutes  if  and  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  ing  strong  drmks.  Individuals  and  volu  i- 
our  present  legislators  can  and  will  pass  this  tary  associations  nave  done  what  they  ca 

law?  Patriots,  philanthropists,  friends  of  do.  The  w oik  must  non  I1'15' . 111  J 
vour  country,  and  of  humanity,  memorable  hands  of  our  legislators;  and  tue  g  e. 

will  the  year,  the  month 'and  the  day  problem  is  now  to  he  solved  whe.he  the 
that  shall  place  such  a  law  on  the  statute  people  must  passively  look  on  and  'plies 
K  l- Ifni,  l the  ravages  of  intemperance,  or  whether 

Durino- a  ministry  of  somewhat  more  j  they  may  confidently  expect  legislative  in- 
than  twenty  years,  I  have  never  sighed  for  |  terposition.  Every  thing  seems  deal  It  to 
any  political  office.  Vet  I  can  scarcely  con-  indicate  that  this  cause  must  be  earned  or¬ 
ientate  without  something  like  envy^the  ward  by  some  ^ht}er^""  j 

glory  of  human  governments  to  promote 
the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  its  subjects,  "it  remains,  then,  for 


"  Wi  XV.  j-  J -  - 

unfolded  the  effects  of  alchol  ou  the  human 


opportunity  which  our  Legislators  uov  ha\  e 
to  connect  their  names  with  a  great  moral 
movement  of  unspeakable  importance  to  the 
human  race.  I  fell  a  conscious  wish  to  share 


human  race  1  teli  a  COUSCIOUS  m&n  tu  cmaic  UCS5  ut  110  -  „  .  ,  r 

with  them  *  the  honor  of  passing  a  law,  ;  government  to  carry  forward  and  perfect 
which  if  it  were  to  become  the  law  of  the  { the  temperance  reform  by  wise  and  eomti- 
land,  would  do  more  for  the  honor  and  ele-  tthional  legislation  • 


vation  of  the  United  States,  than  did  the 
American  Revolution.  An  English  siates- 


If  eve/that  day  shall  arrive,  foretold  in 
the  glowing  language  ot  prophecy,  “when 


i”h“  of  the  grare,  once  re- i  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  to 
marked,  that  he  “would  not  give  a  peck  of  I  getter,’  it  will  nud  the  fires  of  erei y  is  i 

refuse  wheat  for  all  there  is  of  fame  or  honor  lery  extinguished,  and  .lie  hannr  eUo  ci  y 


in  the  world.”  This  sentiment  may  be  true  oruiiuru  v*«^-  TV ,  , 

But  to  link  ourselves  with  an  enterprise  of ;  ness  this  glorious  consumation.  C  h  - 
great  public  utility,  an  enterprise  insepera-  j  will  soon  be  laid  low.  Oblivion  may  soon 
si  n.  3 _ m,  mid  vi  I*-  cottlp  (vw  ii  over  our  inanes.  ijUt  e\  en 


drunkard  closed.  We  may  not  live  to  wit- 


bly  connected  with  the  intelligence  and  vir¬ 
tue,  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  our  fel¬ 
low  men,  is  worth  far  more  than  all  that  tor 


settle  down  over  our  manes.  But  every 
word  we  now  utter,  and  every  effort  we  now 
put  forth,  may  give  some  new  impulse  to 

i  A  i  _ _ i.  » ,1  *-»  r»4-  r\-r~\  f  h  a  /  I  OV 


low  men,  is  worth  tar  more  man  an  put  imm,  — v  5--  - -  *  , 

which  ambition  ever  sighed.  And  this  |  this  mighty  movement,  and  hasten  lie  da> 
_ _  iiAtr  oniATprl  hv  miv  Leeds-  when  our  childen  and  our  couutiy  diall  bt 


high  privilege  is  now  enioyed  by  our  Legis¬ 
lature.  An  apportumty  to  secuie  a  death¬ 
less  fame  is  now  put  into  their  hands. 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  atiairs  of  man,  vn  bich 
“  To  seize  and  improve  is  life,  everything, — 

-  Neglected,  all  is  lost.”  * 


when' our  childen  and  our  country  shall  be 
forever  freed  from  the  desolating  evils  ol 
intemperance. 


Stationery  for  Rail  Roads, 


THE  Subscribers  have  for  several  years  devoted  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  facilities  for  executing 
orders  for  every  variety  of  RAIL  ROAD  PRINTING, 
STATIONERY  AND  BOOK  MAKING.  The  pat¬ 
terns  on  hand,  of  Blank  Books,  Printed  Blanks, 
&c  ,  can  be  seen,  and  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
those  getting  them  up. 

Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  executing 
of  all  kinds  of  Tickets  and  Blanks  required  by  Railroads. 
Transportation  Companies,  &c.  Their  peculiarly  rapid 
and  economical  machinery  for  making  and 
prin  ling  Cards,  is  decidedly  unequalled,  and  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  execute  orders  for  nearly 

Three  Millions  of  Tickets ! 

The  following  list  of  leading  articles,  kept  on  hand  for 
Railroad  officers  and  Transportation  Agents  where  their 
wants  may  Le  supplied  with  the  greatest  facility. 


Whatman's  English  Drawing  Papers, 

of  the  best  quality  only,  of  the  following  sizes  : 

Foolscap  13  x  Mi  Super  Royal  *27  x  10  Atlas  33x20 

Demy  *20  x  10  Elephant  28  x  ‘23  Double  EPt.l0x‘2ti 

Medium  *2*2x18  Imperial  31  x  *2*2  Antiquarian  5*2x30 

Royal  24  x  10  Columbier  31  x  *24  Emperor  00x4c 

Merman  Drawing  Paper,  in  rolls,  each  roll  con¬ 
taining  one  sheet,  30  inches  wide,  and  varying  in  length 
from  *iO<»  to  330  feet,  a  very  convenient  and  economical 
article,  which  may  Ire  cut  in  dimensions  to  suit  any  re¬ 
quired  plan,  therefore  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  at¬ 
taching  separate  sheets.  This  paper  has  been  found  of 
sufficient  strength  and  tenacity  for  the  largest  of  Draw¬ 
ings.  French  Tracing  Papers,  of  various  sizes. 

Tracing  Muslin  in  rolls  of  various  widths,  adapted 
for  drawings  which  may  require  much  handling. 

Profile  anil  (Iross  Weciion  Paper,  printed  from 
engraved  plates,  with  mathematical  precision.  Also 
Ruled  Cross  Section  Paper,  a  low  priced  article,  adapted 
to  general  use  for  working  plans  or  ordinary  drafting. 

Also  a  full  assortment  of  English,  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Foolscap  and  Letter  Papers,  ruled  and  plain.  Paper 
ruled  for  accounts.  Extra  Super  Metropolitan  Envelope 
Paper,  English  and  Patent  American  Blotting  Do 
Cons  traction  Books.  Account  Books,  Field  Do 
ru  led  to  approved  pattern.  Office  and  Pocket  Time  Rooks 
Metallic  Memorandum  Books,  Diaries,  &c.  &C. 

Construction  Blanks.  Deeds,  Specifications,  Es¬ 
timates,  Contracts,  Check  Rolls,  Pay  Rolls.  Vouchers, 
Al/stracts,  Warrants,  &c.  &c. 

SIJNI>R  I  ES.  Drawing  Pencils,  of  the  most  approved 
manufacture  and  of  various  grades;  Railroad  Pocket 
Books  for  Engineers.  Contractors  or  Pay  Masters  ;  Porta¬ 
ble  Writing  Cases,  Mapping  Pens,  Plotting  Pins,  Mouth 
Clue,  White  and  Black  fndia  Rubber,  Erasive  Gum,  &c. 

MEASURING  TAPES.-T  he  undersigned  keep  on 
hand  Chesterman’s  Metallic  Tapes,  of  various  lengths, 
which  have  been  highly  approved  and  considered  supe- 
-ior  to  any  other  description. 

Kaisfiaacers’  and  Mechanics’ 
iPocliot  Bools., 

ontaining  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures  ; 
’ables  of  Areas  and  Circuinlerences  of  Circles,  Circular 
egments,  and  Zones  of  a  Circle  ;  Squares  and  Cubes, 
quare  and  Cube  Roots  ;  Length  of  Circular  and  Serni- 
Uiptical  Arcs  ;  and  Rules  of  Arithmetic.  Mensuration 
f  Surfaces  and  Solids  *,  the  Mechanical  Powers;  Geom- 
ry.  Trigonometry,  Gravity,  Strength  of  Materials,  Wa¬ 
r-Wheels,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics.  Sta¬ 


tics,  Dynamics,  Gunnery,  Heat  Winding  Engines,  Ton¬ 
nage,  Shot,  Shells.  &c.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine*, 
Combustion,  Water,  Cables  and  Anchors,  Fuel,  Air, 
Guns,  &c.  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  Metals,  Pipes,  &c. 
Miscellaneous  Notes  and  Exercises.  &c.  By  Charles  H. 
Haswell,  Engineer-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Navy. 


for  testing  the  genuineness  of  the  several  denominations 
of  U.  S.  Gold  Coins.  This  instrument  is  at  once  simple 
and  complete.  It  is  so  adjusted  as  to  weigh  and  guage 
the  different  varieties  of  American  Gold,  so  that  the  spu¬ 
rious  or  counterfeit  can  be  detected  in  an  instant. 


xtssts, 


of  all  sizes  and  best  material,  -warranted. 

PRINTED  RAIL  ROAD  TICKETS, 

Embracing  every  description  of  Through  and  Way, 
Extra  Train  and  Commutation  Tickets,  Conductors 
Checks.  <tc.  printed  in  every  style,  and  made  from  origi¬ 
nal  designs.  The  facilities  in  ibis  department,  nlford  the 
means  for  executing  the  largest  orders  with  unusual  des¬ 
patch,  and  at  unprecedented  low  prices- 


Of  Freight  Received  and  Freight  Forwarded  Books, 
Cash  Do.  Passenger  Do.  Freight  Receipt  Do.  Tally  Do. 
Freight  Bill  Copying  I)o.  Conductors’  Rates  of  Fares,  Ab¬ 
stract  Books  for  Tonnage,  Passengers,  Payments,  &c.&c. 

Transportation  Blanks. 

Freight  Way  Bills,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Reports, 
Freight  Receipts  and  Bills.  Aeents’  -  Advices  of  Receipts, 
Time  Tables,  Conductors’  Reports,  Abstract  Blanks, 
Printed  Address  Envelopes,  &c  &c. 

MiiscolianeoiiLei. 

Conductors’ Cash  and  Ticket  Boxes,  Writing  Inksol 
every  description.  Port  Folios,  Writing  Pads,  Envelopes, 
Gold  and  Steel  Pens,  Quills,  Sealing  Wax,  Wafers  and 
Wafer  (fops,  Hand  ami  Sand  Boxes,  Red  apd  Blue  Office 
Tape,  India  Ink.  Water  Colors,  Inkstands  and  Stande¬ 
es,  Pen  Racks,  Paper  Weights,  Cutlery,  India  Rubber 
Bands,  Patent  Blotters,  Pocket  Books,  Porte  Monnaies, 
Rose- wood  Writing  Desks,  Dressing  Cases,  &c.  <fcc. 

Orders  bv  mail  or  otherwise  will  invariably  receive 
particular  attention 

SANFORD  &  HAYWARD, 

B  PRINTERS  AID 


17  SUPERIOR  STREET, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


OF  THE 


CLEVELAND  COMMERCIAL, 

FOR  VOLUME  II. 

TO  furnish,  a  large,  elegant,  interesting  and  useful  FAMILY  and  BUSINESS  New.  ^ 
paper,  entirely  free  from  the  discussion  of  political  party  questions,  is  t  le  o  jec  o 

proprietor  of  this  paper.  .  .  ,  .  *  •  i. 

During  its  existence  of  but  little  over  a  year,  it  has  attained  a  huge  circu  a  ion, 

is  constantly  increasing,  and  its  proprietor  will  strive  to  make  it  deseive  a  t  e  pationage 
it  has  received,  or  may  hereafter  receive  from  an  inteiligent  and  generous  public. 

Great  pains  will  be  taken  to  furnish  its  readers,  at  an  early  day,  with  all 

General,  Commercial,  Politcal  Domestic  and  Foreign  News 
of  interest  or  importance.  It  will  contain  an  extensive  W  HOLE  SALE  r  BILL  L  U  B 
RENT  and  BANK  NOTE  LIST,  carefully  corrected  each  week,  which  the  immense  ancl 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  Cleveland  will  render  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
business  men  tliorughout  the  State,  and  especially  the  Northern  and  Central  portions  ot  it 
A  careful  selection  of  the  best  Miscellany  from  a  large  exchange  list  of  Magazines  and 
Newspapers,  will  constitute  an  interesting  feature  ot  the  Commercial,  vuti  t  le  \n.\\ 

making  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  family  circle.  , ,  .  , 

The  Selected  Miscellany  will  not  be  of  the  tragical,  nor  of  the  sickly  sentimental  kind, 
but  such  as  will  tend  to  refine  and  enoble  the  feelings.  No  jest  or  anecdote  onensi\  e  to 

delicacy  will  be  intentionally  admitted  to  its  columns.  _ 

Another  equally  interesting  and  important  featuure  of  it  will  be,  a  cordial  support  ot 
the  Greatest  Reform  of  the  age — TEMPERAS CE — not  only  by  original  and  selected 
articles,  but  by  contributions  from  persons  of  great  ability,  who  have  kindly  promised 

theiraid-  CLUB 


TERMS: 

(Invaribly  in  advance) 

Per  year,  by  carrier, 

For  six  months, 

Per  year,  by  mail, 

For  eight  months,  by  mail 


Cleveland,  March  1st,  1853. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

$2,00  Four  copies  per  annum, 

1,00  Nine,  -  -  _ 

1,50  |  Twenty, 

1,00  For  each  additional  subscriber  over 

twenty,  --  -  -  1,00 

II.  M.  ADDISON,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


$5,00 
1 0,00 
20,00 


[FTThe  Cleveland  Commercial,  published  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  H  M.  Addison,  com 
mencedashort  time  time  since,  its  second  volume.  Tins  paper  is  one  of  the  best  family 
Journals  in  the  Western  States;  its  editor,  a  man  of  principle,  contends  for  the  right,  regui  d- 
lessof  public  opinion,  and  in  everything  aims  to  promote  Liberty,  Temperance,  and  the 
general  good  of  his  fellow  beings.  Mr.  Addison  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement,  and  1 
sincerely  hope  that  he  may  have  abundant  success  in  his  enterprise.— Miami  Visiter. 

|ggp*  H.  M.  Addison’s  Cleveland  Commercial  is  one  of  the  best  Family  papers  that  we 
know  of,  and  withal,  is  one  of  the  best  Temperance  papers.  It  is  high  toned,  independent, 
and  fearless— lust  the  kind  of  paper  to  place  before  the  youth  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  paper  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  publishers,  as  our  friend  Addison  well  knew  when  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  Commercial;  but  he  thought  he  had  something  else  to  do  in 
this  world  besides  making  money,  so  he  counted  the  cost  and  resolved  to  discharge  his  duty 
and  we  trust  that  there  are  true  hearts  enough  in  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  reward  him  for  his  past  sacrifices. — People's  Journal ,  Condersport,  Pa. 

We,  tlie  undersigned  citizens  of  Cleveland,  and  subscribers  to  the  Cleveland  Com¬ 
mercial ,  fully  endorse  the  above  article,  and  cordially  recommend  the  C  ommercial  to  ali 
who  may  wish  to  take  an  excellent  Family  Paper. 


S.  J.  ANDREWS, 

T. C.  SEVERANCE, 


F.  W.  BINGHAM, 
C.  C.  CARLTON, 
W.  H.  STANLEY, 

JEWETT 


GEO.  C.  DODGE, 
EDWARD  WADE, 
S.  STARKWEATHER, 

TT'T  rnrwr 


7  H  ARI  OON -This  new  lemperance  paper,  published  at  Cleveland,  is,  we  see,  doim? 

good  service  in  the  lemperance i  cause— uses  a  sharp  instrument,  and  throws  it  with  a  vigorouf 
arni  into  the  vitals  of  the  rum  sharks.  We  hope  it  will  be  well  sustained.  *  *  §  * 

If  Ohio  ever  expects  to  have  the  “  Maine  Law”  as  a  “fixed  fact,”  they  will  find  it  indispensable 
to  sustain  the  Temperance  Press— with  Tracts  much  may  be  done— but  the  circulation  of  week- 
}y  Temperance  Papers  are  far  more  efficient  and  reliable,  besides  the  great  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess  of  furnishing  valuable  miscellaneous  reading  for  families,  and  thus  regularly  fanning  the 
flame  they  have  been  instrumental  m  kindling. — Temperance  Journal ,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 
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'  THE  HARPOON. — Thanks  to  friend  Addisox,  of  Cleveland,  for  an  exchange  with  his  ex¬ 
cellent  little  journal,  the  “  Harpoon.”  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  take  occasion  to  transfer 
liV  our  columns  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  articles  on  the  subject  of  Temperance  which  appear 
f  K^he  Harpoon  ;  and  our  earnest  wish  is,  that  friend  A.  may  find  among  all  classes  in  our  State, 
Miberal  support ^nd  encouragement  which  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  so  eminently  merit. 
r'VV  * 'ocratic  Pioneer,  Upper  Sandusky. 


1,500  HUNDRED  COPIES  ORDERED  IN  ADVANCE ! 


THE 


THE  GREATEST  BOOK  OE  THE  SEASON ! ! 

NOW  READY 


Jii  nip  ''If®  ‘ijjH 


OR 


Li 


JJ 


nr i 

Uh 


BY  METTA  VICTORIA  FULLER. 


THE  object  of  this  "fork  is  to  show  in  a  plain  and  effective  mariner,  the  terrible  results  of  Intemperance  The 
subject  is  handled  in  anasterly  manner,  and  is  just  such  a  book  as  ihe  times  demand,  I  eta!  I  read  it,  fr'end  and 
enemies  of  the  Maine.aw,  and  we  feel  confident  it  will  do  much  good  toward  awakening  action  on  this  subject  — 
The  Editor  of  the  Heild,  of  this  city,  to  whom  as  the  proof  sheets  were  shown,  makes  the  following  remarks 

UP“  The  Senator’s  S^— A  story  dedicated  to  the  *'  Law-Makers,”  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  some  300  pages  scon 
to  be  issued.  The  stoiis  from  the  pen  of  Metta  Victoria  Fuller,  and  judging  from  the  opening  chapters  which 

We  have  r""'1  ,irr''  lv’ll  ntitnin  a  wirlf>-snrpnrl  nmmlnrifv  nnH  Tirnvo  •>  nrm  orf.,1  _ c  —  _  ,Y»  ’ 

movemen 


leissueu.  me  bwus  num  amijuugiug  ituin  me  opening  chapters,  which 

have  read,  the  wo:  will  obtain  a  wide-spread  popularity  and  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  Temperance 
movemen  t.  Like  Uno’s  Tom  Cabin,  its  subject  is  an  evil  of  a  sociai  and  national  character,  and  the  gifted  author 
has  portrayed  it  with  aividness  and  power  that  arrests  and  fixes  the  attention  from  the  first  chapter.  & 

The  story  of  the  Senor's  Son  is  a  reflex  of  too  many  sad  histories  in  real  lile  and  presents  a  convincing  argument 
in  favor  of  the  prohibiln  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  statutory  enactments,  it  will  be  a 
book  for  the  people,  anthe  millions  should  possess  and  read  jt. 

The  first  edition  is  nrly  exhausted,  and  orders  are  daily  coming  in.  A  second  and  still  larger  edition  will  be  put 
10  press  immediately,  ivill  be  for  sale  at  all  the  Book-stores  throughout  the  countv.  All  orders  must  he  addressed  to 

TOOKER  &  GATCHEL,  Publishers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Homeopatlc  Pharmacy, 

72  Superior  reet,  2d.  Flooi. 


THE  atiention  of  Homtathic  Physicians,  and  the 
friends  of  the  practice  gently,  are  respectfully  invited 
to  this  above  Pharmacy  ;  ire  may  be  found,  of  unques¬ 
tionable  purity,  a  large  assgeni  of 

HOMEOPATH  MEDICINES, 

. 

i  n  any  form  of  preparatioAlso  Pocket  and  Family 
Cases,  Vials,  Corks,  Pelleltjgar-milk,  Porcelain  Mor¬ 
tars,  pure  Alcohol,  Arnicaj  Calendula  Flowers,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  Hoipathic  Books  &  Journ¬ 
als,  with  every  article  used  this  practice.  Orders  by 
mail  promptly  attended  to.  JOHI^JIALL, 

(L^irm  of  rrake  &  Hall.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb,  11,  1 


HALL  &REID, 


Manufact)  of 


P  R  E 


M 


F.  W.  JUDD  &  CO., 

,  WILL  remove  about  the  1st  of  March,  to  the  spacious 
fe tore  recently  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Kendall’s  No  77 
Superior  Street,  Melodeon  Building,  where  we  shall  be 
prepared,  during  the  coming  season,  to  exhibit  a  much 
larger  and  more  attractive  stock  than  heretofore.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  see  our  friends  at  the  above  named 
house.  F.  J> 


Corner  Canal  and  Ilson  Streets, 

Clevelandhio. 


J .  STAIR  &  SON, 

Dealers  in 

Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds, 

Agricultural  Implements,  &c.. 

No.  7  Ontario  street,,  three  doors  South  of  Public 
Square,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Starbuck’s  celebrated  Patent  PLOWS,  of  all  sizes; 

Also,  Newell’s  Patent,  and  others  kept 
_ constantly  on  hand- 

B.  W.  PALMER, 

(Succeeeors  to  Handerson,  Punderson  &  Co.,; 
wholesale  dealer  in 

Drug’s,  Medicines,  Dye  Stuffs,  Paints, 
OILS,  WINDOW  GLASS, 
Apothecary’s  Glass  Ware  &  Groceries. 

No.  73  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

E-  G-.  KNIG-HT  &  Ca, 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

No.  59  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


JOHN  M.  STERLING, 


n.  L.  KINO, 


E.  g.  knight. 


J.  &  W.  P.  FOG-Gr, 

X  m  porters  and  Dealers 


i  n 


and  Glass 


W  are. 


No.  10*5,  Superior  ( Corner  of  Seneca )  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  would  call  attention  of  Families  and  those  about  going  to  house  keeping,  to  our  large 

Stock  <»f  House  Furnishing  Goods,  among  which  may  be  found  a  compbte  assortment  of 
WHITE  IKON  STONE  WARE,  of  the  finest  quality. 

LIGHT  BLUE,  MULBERRY  and  COMMON  WARE. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CHINA,  white  and  gold  band,  in  sets  am  part  sets. 

Solar,  Globe,  Hall,  side  and  suspending  lamps. 

Hanging  and  Pulpit  Lamps  for  Churches  and  Halls.  Table  Cutlery,  >ory  and  common, 
of  “Russell’s”  manufacture. 

Silver-Plated  Spoons,  Forks.  Castors,  &c.,  Britannia  ware  of  every  c?scription. 
Girandoles,  waiters,  bird-cages,  willow  ware  &c. 

Looking  Glasses  of  all  sizes.  Bronzed  iron  hat,  coat  and  umbrella  stnds. 

We  offer  the  above  Goods  for  Cash,  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought  in  ew  York. 

Zfif"  For  the  COUNTRY  TRADE  we  have  crates  of  common  ware  ady  packed,  or  re¬ 
packed  at  short  notice,  which  we  will  sell  at  New  York  Jobbing  Prices  fding  Freight. 

Goods  packed,  Warranted  to  go  safe,  and  delivered  at  the  Depts  free  o'harge. 


W  It  o  1  e  s  a  1  e  Trad?. 


A.  FULLER  &C.,  " 


i/  9S  tfc  97,  Superior  Jtreet, 

Having  taken  additional  rooms,  and  otherwise  increalKl  th&cilities  for  extending 
their  business,  now  offer  to  dealers  the  most  extensive  stock  of 

Straw  and  Silk  Millinery  oods, 

1418, 

UMBRELLAS,  PARASOLSic.,  &c., 

Ever  exhibited  West  of  New  York,  also  a  large  stock  of 

TOOTM  AM  ©MTO 

all  of  which  we^will  sell  as  as  low  as  any  Has  Houses. 

FULLER  &  Co., 


